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metal. Newcastle's pusillanimity seemed to be reflected
everywhere, and so deep was the general despondency that
Chesterfield, as calm and clear-sighted an observer as ever
lived, could write, 'Whoever is in or whoever is out, I am
sure we are undone. , . . we are no longer a nation. I
never yet saw so dreadful a prospect.3 And yet, before
Pitt had been a year in power he had roused the country
from its lethargy, and inspired it so completely with his
own fiery spirit that the years of his administration may be
reckoned among the most glorious in its annals.

Pitt's great triumphs were not due to any pre-eminent
skill in the formation of his plans. In fact, from a mili-
tary point of view, they were often faulty,
of Pitt's The secret of his success lay in his all-pervad-
success. jng. energy3 in his skilful choice of commanders,
and in his marvellous power of propagating his own
enthusiasm and inspiring with his own zeal all those who
were entrusted with the execution of his designs. As was
said long afterwards by one of his bitterest enemies, ' No
man ever entered his closet, who did not feel himself, if
possible, braver at his return than when he went in.3

His scheme of the war was judicious and definite.
Avoiding the vicious system which in the war of the
His scheme Austrian Succession had squandered the re-
of the war. sources of England in seeking out France on
continental battle-fields of her own choosing, just where
she was strongest, and where least permanent advantage
could be obtained, Pitt concentrated his efforts on the
destruction of her naval power, and the conquest of her
colonies. Descents on the French coast were organised
from time to time, with the object of destroying the
enemy's arsenals and distracting his attention ; but on the
Continent itself Pitt confined himself almost entirely to the
secondary part of supporting Frederick the Great. This
support was given directly by means of a handsome